THE    LINCOLN-DOUGLAS    DEBATES

ing any more danger. They insist that it, as far
as may be, be treated as a wrong, and one of the
methods of treating it as a wrong is to make
provision that it shall grow no larger. They also
desire a policy that looks to a peaceful end of
slavery some time, as being a wrong. ... If
there be a man amongst us who does not think
that the institution of slavery is wrong in any
one of the aspects of which I have spoken, he is
misplaced and ought not to be with us. And if
there be a man amongst us who is so impatient
of it as a wrong as to disregard its actual presence
among us and the difficulty of getting rid of it
suddenly in a satisfactory way, and to disregard
the constitutional obligations thrown about it,
that man is misplaced if he is on our platform.
We disclaim sympathy with him in practical
action. He is not placed properly with us. ...

'On the other hand, I have said there is a
sentiment which treats it as not being wrong.
That is the Democratic sentiment of this day.
I do not mean to say that every man who stands
within that range positively asserts that it is
right. That class will include all who positively
assert that it is right, and all who, like Judge
Douglas, treat it as indifferent, and do not say it
is either right or wrong. ... He contends that
whatever community wants slaves has a right to
have them. So they have if it is not a wrong.
But if it is a wrong, he cannot say people have
a right to do wrong/
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